in           THE QUAKER COLONIES

The court days in each county were holidays
celebrated with games of quoits, running, jumping,
feasting, and discussions political and social At
the capital there was even style and extravagance.
Governor Belcher, for example, who lived at Bur-
lington, professed to believe that the Quaker in-
fluences of that town were not strict enough in
keeping the Sabbath, so he drove every Sunday
in his coach and four to Philadelphia to worship
in the Presbyterian Church there and saw no
inconsistency in his own behavior.

Almanacs furnished much of the reading for the
masses. The few newspapers offered little except
the barest chronicle of events. The books of the
upper classes were good though few, and consisted
chiefly of the classics of English literature and
books of information and travel. The diaries and
letters of colonial native Jerseymen, the pamphlets
of the time, and John Woolrnan's Journal,, all
show a good average of education and an excellent
use of the English language. Samuel Smith's
History of the Colony of Nova-Ccesaria, or New
Jersey, written and printed at Burlington and
published there in the year 1765, is written in a
good and even attractive style, with as intelligent
a grasp of political events as any modern mind